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3s an exponent.of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church. 

~ It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement. of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay: 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to. discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residenee written 
upon it, and the simple order, “‘ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


 “*~ PUBLICATIONS, 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
¥aita of the Primitive Caurch: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, $1.50, 
fae Bercan contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth, the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 

elatious to the Heavenly Caurch, Abolition of Death, Con- 

dvasation of Life, d&c., &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions differiug widely from those of the old Theology. 

All who wish to understand iste Communism—its constitu- 

tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 

themselves with the contents of this book. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H, 
Noygs. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


we Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 
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The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
556 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

Tue members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is oftered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from seltishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereot, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Comumunity. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 

aining extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 

ends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ng a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. ‘The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Jonun H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted. by letter. 

Tue CrrcuLar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
ery one. Those who reccive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 


ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 


a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 


A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








The Community, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 

Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 

Traveling- of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 

Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 

Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accont- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. ¥. 
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From the Berean. 
Leadings of the Spirit. 

We have not a doubt that believers are 
now, as they were in the times of the Primi- 
tive Church, directed more or less by the 
Spirit, in respect to their outward movements. 
And by this we mean, not merely that their 
judgments are guided, or that they are assist- 
ed in choosing their course by the openings 
of Providence, but that they are inclined to 
go this way or that, or to do such and such 
things, by a spiritual foree which operates 
like instinct. It will be sufficiently evident 
from the tenor of the doctrines of this book, 
that we are ‘not despisers of such leadings. 
Yet we are obliged to confess that we have 
seen many and monstrous abuses growing out 
of the practice of thinking and talking much 
about instinctive impulses ; and we propose 
in the present article to bring to light some 
of those abuses, and to suggest some cautions 
on this subject to those who need them. 

1. The mere fact that we are under the 
sensible influence of some spirit, and that we 
are directed in a supernatural manner to go 
or to do thus and so, is not to be taken for 
evidence that we are under’ the influence of 
the Spiritof God. Other spirits can operate 
on our instincts as well as the good spirit. It 
is known to all who have witnessed the phe- 
nomena of Mesmerism, that a mere human 
spirit can entirely control an impressible per- 
son, leading him about by blind impulse, 
causing him to think, desire, and will, at the 
pleasure of the magnetizer. It is not to be 
doubted, therefore, that the “gods many and 
lords many” of the invisible world, have the 
power of leading human wills. We gather 
from the narrative in Luke 22: 3, that Judas 
was led by an instinctive impulse from the 
devil to go to the chief priests and betray 
Christ. Indeed it is expressly said in 2 Tim. 
2: 26, that they who are in the devil’s snare, 
are “ taken captive by him at his will.” Many 





of the vilest impostors we have ever met 





with, were most abundant in their professions 
of being led by the Spirit, and doubtless act- 
ually were led in a very wonderful manner 
by @ spirit though not by the Spirit of which 
they professed to be the subjects. 
many well-meaning persons have affirmed that 


So also 


they were led by the Spirit of God to pertorm 
unreasonable, scandalous and pernicious acts ; 
and we see no reason to deny their sincerity 
in this affirmation, or the reality of the im- 
pulses under which they acted; but we do 
not therefore admit or believe that the spirit 
which led them was really the Spirit of God. 
Every one who has had much spiritual expe- 
rience, must have met with instances of con- 
tradictory leadings—cases in which, either the 
same person was led to do certain things and 
then to undo them, or different persons were 
led in opposite and irreconcilable courses. It 
is impossible, on any rational grounds, to as- 
cribe such clashing directions to the opera- 
tion of one spirit. God certainly does not 
contradict himself. 
that in such instances there is an evil spirit 
The sensa- 


It is manifest therefore, 


leading, on one side or the other. 
tion or experience of the subject in all cases 
of spiritual leading is probably the same, and 
accordingly is spoken of in the same terms by 
all. Ifa man says, “The Lord told me to 
do thus and so,” we need not doubt his sin- 
cerity, or the reality of his spiritual impres- 
sions in the case, but we may reasonably 
doubt till we have other proof than his asser- 
tion, whether it was the Lord who produced 
those impressions, or some other spirit; for 


‘it is certain that there are as many kinds of 


leading powers that put “Thus saith the Lord” 
into the mouths of their agents, as there are 
independent and hostile spiritualists im the 
world. It is plain, therefore, that a man 
ought not to lay to heart the “ flattering unc- 
tion” that he is on good terms with God, 
merely because he is led by a spirit in a su- 
pernatural manner; and also that believers 
ought not for such a reason only, to place 
confidence in spiritualists who come among 
them. 

The fact that a man habitually ascribes his 
actions and teachings to a supernatural influ- 
ence, may be taken as some proof that he is 
a spiritualist, in distinction from a mere car- 
nalist; and so far it is in Ins favor. But 
since there are bad as well as good spiritual- 
ists, and the bad are quite as forward in pro- 
claiming that “the Lord told them to do 
this and that,” as the good, we are bound to 
require other tests of the presence of God’s 
Spirit than the mere affirmation or belief of 
the individual, or even our own certainty 
that he is led and taught by some kind of in- 
spiration, Spirits are to be tried and proved 
as well as other things; and the mere fact 
that a spirit has the power of leading even 
with superhuman foresight and accuracy, is 
not sufficient proof that it is trust-worthy.— 
We must seek the radical distinction between 
true and false spirits, in their mora/ charac- 
ters and not in their physical powers. We 
need not fear to trust as divine any spirit 
which evinces to our consciousness or to suf- 
ficient observation, that it erwcijies self and 
enthrones Jesus Christ; but without full evi- 
dence of this, all manifestations of the lead- 
ing or wonder-working power are to be coun- 
ted as nothing. 

2. Admitting that a man is really led by 
the Spirit of God, yet if his leadings are only 
of the external kind, such as to go or do thus 
and so, they are no evidence that he is born 
of God. The prophets under the Jewish dis- 
pensation, before regeneration came, were led 
by the Spirit in a great variety of external 
ways, and quite as wonderfully as any can 


pretend to be at the present time. Moreover, 
many of the most notable examples of spirit- 
ual leadings mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, such as those of Philip, and Peter 
(Acts 8: 26—39, and 11; 12), occurred during 
the transition period of regeneration, previous 
to the actual attainment of the new birth by 
the Primitive Church. The various external 
gifts of the Spirit (leadings among the rest) 
abounded in that church, from the day of Pen- 
tecost forward; but the second birth was a 
later blessing. And we have plain intima- 
tions that those external gifts—even miracles, 
for instance, and certainly therefore such mi- 
nor manifestations as local leadings—were 
not necessarily linked to righteousness or re- 
generation, but were bestowed ou many who 
had finally no part or lot in the kingdom of 
Christ. (See Matt. 7: 22, 1 Cor. 13: 1—3, 
&c.) 

When Paul speaks of being “led by the 
Spirit,” and makes this the test of sonship, 
as in Rom. 8: 14, and Gal. 5: 18, we must 
not narrow down his meaning so as to make 
him refer merely to the specific directions 
which the Spirit sometimes gives men about 
going to certain places or doing certain 
things. ‘To be led by the Spirit in the larg- 
est sense of the expression, is indeed to be a 
son of God; but that sense includes some- 
thing far more important than petty direc- 
tions about traveling, speaking, &e. The 
sons of God are led by the Spirit, not merely 
as to their locomotive powers, and physical 
utterance, but as to their hearts and under- 
standings. A man may sit perfectly still 
not uttering a word, or in any way operating 
externally, and yet be led by the Spirit in 
that sense which is essential to regeneration. 
His heart may be led out of the regions of 
spiritual wickedness, into fellowship with the 
Father and the Son. His understanding, 
under the guidance of heavenly influence, 
may traverse the vast expanse of spiritual 
truth. He may “run and not be weary, and 
walk and not faint,’ on “the* way of holi- 
ness.” The most important leadings of the 
Spirit have no reference whatever to external 
operations. The sphere in which they act is 
not the physical, but the spiritual and intellec- 
tual world. Paul says “as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
In what manner are they led? What are 
they led to do? In the preceding verse 
(Rom. 8: 12) we are informed. They are 
led, not to do bodily deeds, but to “ mortify 
the deeds of the body ;” i. e., they are led 
into spiritual fellowship with Christ crucified, 
where they get power to become’ spiritually 
minded, and to subdue their physical nature. 
This is a leading of the heart and spirit,—not 
of the external faculties. So when Paul says 
“If ye be led of the Spirit ye are not under 
the law” (Gal. 5: 18), it is manifest from 
what follows, that he refers to generic, inter. 
nal leadings. As the flesh leads to “adul 
tery, fornication, uncleanness,” &c., so the 
apostle’s doctrine is that the Spirit leads 
(not chiefly in a physical way, as a man leads 
a horse from place to place, but) to “love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance.” They 
whose hearts are led by the Spirit into these 
things, are born of God, whether they have 
any wonderful operations in their instincts of 
locomotion, utterance, &e., or not. And on 
the other hand, they who are led by the 
hand, or the foot, or the tongue, or by the 
| instincts connected with these physical parts, 
_and not by the heart and understanding, are 
not born of God, however palpable and won- 
derful may be the guidance te which they 





are subject. 
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It will be obvious that the leadings of the 
Spirit esteemed essential to regeneration in 
the Primitive Church, must have been of the 
internal kind which we have indicated, if we 
consider that the mass of believers were so 
situated as to their external condition of life, 
that the specific guidance of the Spirit, in re- 
lation to what they should do or where they 
should go, could not be applied to them.— 
The apostles and other similar floating la- 
borers, were fit subjects of occasional specific 
external directions. But the majority of the 
disciples were in fixed conditions, employed 
in stationary business, having the ordinary 
routine duties of fathers, wives, children, 
slaves, &c., to perform. And the general 
order to them was—*‘ Let every man abide 
in the calling wherein he is called.” What | 
room could there be in the case of a slave, 
for instance, for much external leading of the | 
instinctive or supernatural kind? | 











As to his | 
physical operations, instead of being led by 
the Spirit, he was bound to be led by a hu- 
man master. Yet his situation was no hin- 
drance to his being born of God, and there- 
fore no hindrance to his being led by the 
Spirit, in the true sense of the expression.— 
The essential leadings are adapted to every 
possible external condition. They are the 
necessary effects of the Spirit’s possession of 
the heart, and manifest themselves in the 
general, moral and_ intellectual character. 
Any other leadings than these must not be ex- 
alted into matters of primary importance, or 
relied on as marks of regeneration, but must 
be classed with the “gifts,” which may be pres- 
ent or absent without determining radical 
character. 

3. There are different kinds of external 
leadings of the Spirit, and some of them are | 





more valuable than others. Those which are | 
radical, are more to be desired than those 
which are superficial. By radical leadings 
we mean those which take effect on the ra- 
tional and moral faculties, and give direction 


to the course by informing the understand- L 


ing and exciting the deeper susceptibilities. 
Superficial leadings are those which take ef- 
fect on the external feelings, and operate in 
the manner of mere instinct. It is supposa. 
ble that God may persuade a man to a given 
course either by convincing his understand- 
ing that it is expedient, or by impelling him 
toward it by a blind instinct. In either case 
God would lead him. Now which of these 
kinds of leading, other things being equal, is 
most desirable? Unquestionably the first. 
[t is better that a man should be led as a 
moral and intellectual being, than as a mere 
animal—better that he should be educated 
to act in view of rational motives like a man, 
than that he should live always under the 
discipline of specific directions like a child. 
It is better that he should be able to give an 
acceptable reason for his course, than that 
he should be obliged to rely for justification 
before men, on his own averment that God 
told him to do thus and so. Paul earnestly 
exhorted the primitive believers to allow the 
understanding to take part with the Spirit in 
their proceedings. 1. Cor. 14. As he said, 
“JT will sing with the Spirit, and I will sing 
with the understanding also,” so we may 
say, “ We will travel, speak, and in all things 
act, with the understanding as well as with the 
Spirit.” We may be sure that God is not 
-opposed to, but entirely in favor of, the exer- 
cise and cultivation of our rational powers, 
a3 well as our mere animal instincts, in the 
service of the Spirit. “In malice be ye chil- 
dren, but in understanding be men.” 
Again, it is supposable that God may per- 
suade a man to a certain purpose by his Spir- 
it, and then allow him to work out that pur- 
pose, in its details, according to his own judg. 
ment without specific directions ; or he may 
keep back the purpose in his own mind, and 
lead the man by blind instinct, operating 
step by step, to do What is required for its 
fulfillment. Which of these ways is most be- 
fitting the position of sons of God? The 





leading of the Spirit is equally real in both 


cases. The only difference is, that in the first 
case the Spirit works radically, implanting a 
purpose, out of which a series of specific acts 
grow spontaneously ; and in the second case 
it works superficially, producing each specific 
act by a separate infusion of instinct. The 
last may be best for mere servants or chil- 
dren, but the other is certainly the true way 
of dealing with grown sons. “The servant 
knoweth not what his Lord doeth,” and of 
course acts blindly as he is bid. The mere 
child must be told specifically what to do 
and what not todo. But as soon as God’s 
children become capable of forming purposes, 


las well as of executing details, we may be 


sure that he will honor his own nature in 
them enough to direct them radically, rather 
than superficially. 

The external leadings of the Spirit, then, 
considered as “ gifts,’ may be desired; but 
as Paul exhorts believers to “covet earnestly 
the dest gifts,” so we should earnestly covet 
the best leadings. Instinctive directions to 


do certain specific things, should be regarded 
as discipline specially adapted to children, 
and of the least account. Our desire should 
be that our whole nature may be brought 


|into the service of the Spirit, so that God 


may avail himself of our understandings, and 
the whole range of our susceptibilities, in- 
stead of being obliged to move us about me- 
chanically. We should cultivate our judg- 
ments, and learn as fast as we can to form 
far-reaching purposes in the Spirit. We 
should aspire to be, not merely instruments 
in the hands of God, but co-workers with 
him, acting from the same motives as those 
in his mind, and partaking of his intelligence 
and freedom, And in order that we may 
not be hindered from doing this, we must 
not suffer ourselves to be hampered by the 
narrow notions which many spiritualists en- 
tertain in relation to the leadings of the Spir- 


jit. There is a theory on this subject which 


deserves the name of Antinomianism, in its 
worst sense—a theory which precludes all 
free manly action, and makes the holders of 
it mere puppets or do-nothings. Let us seek 
out the “more excellent way” of the Prim- 
itive Church. 
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CoMMUNISM THE SocraL ORDER OF HEAVEN. 


‘Europe to America. 





We have been much interested in reading 
a letter from four eminent Frenchmen—em- 
inent as thinkers and representatives of Eu- 
ropean liberal opinion—addressed to the Loy- 
al National League of New-York. These men 
are “Agenor de Gasparin, Augustin Cochin, 
Edouard Laboulaye and Henri Martin.— 
Their letter is a reply to one addressed to 
them by the Loyal League last Spring, on 
the nature of the great struggle in this coun- 
try. The position of these men toward this 
great struggle, and their utterances of sym- 
pathy for the end for which the North is con- 
tending, and their clear apprehension of the 
causes of the struggle, have caused them to 
be regarded with special interest by the 
friends of freedom and national civilization 
and progress here. All of them have used 
their pens in favor of America, and the 
words they have written have had a large 
influence upon the public opinion of the peo- 
ple of Europe. That the aristocratic govern- 
ments of Europe have not interfered in 
America, in favor of the disruption and 
destruction of the Union, is due to the voice 
of the common people, represented by such 
men as Gasparin, Cochin, Martin and La- 
boulaye, in France, and Bright, Cobden and 
John Stuart Mill, in England. 

We copy the last half of the letter, feeling 
sure that our readers will be interested in 
its words and edified by its spirit. We 
trust the people of America will heed the 
wise advice so tenderly and affectionately 
given, and appreciate the earnestness of that 
sympathy which thus utters itself so mod- 
estly and so eloquently. 

There is a Europe other than that repre- 


sented by emperors and kings, by aristo- 
crats and oppressors of the people—a Eu- 
rope that loves freedom and progress, and 
that pulsates with sympathy for humanity 
and for a higher civilization. It is a Eu. 
rope represented by the common people, 
who are struggling toward the light and 
liberty of the future. Let America prove 
itself worthy of their affection and interest, 
by laying its foundations for the future in 
justice and cosmopolitan humanity, and in 
obedience to the Truth, and loyalty to Je- 
sus Christ the Kine or rue Worn. 


You will crush the revolt, gentlemen. You 
will succeed—such is our belief—in reéstablishing 
the Union. It will emerge from the bloody trial 
stronger, more free, more worthy of the noble des- 
tiny to which God summons it. 

It has been demonstrated to us, it is true, that 
the retstablishment of the Union was impossible ; 
but was it not also demonstrated to us, and by ir- 
refutable argument, that you would be always 
and of necessity defeated; that you would never 
know how to handle a musket; that recruiting 

would become impracticable ; that your finances 
| would be exhausted ; that your loans would not 
be taken; that you would become bankrupt ; that 
riots would ravage your cities ; that your Govern- 
ment would be overthrown. You have given to 
all these oracles the simplest and best answer.— 
You will reply in the same manner to those who 
assert that the reéstablishment of the Union is iim- 
possible. 
| What seems really impossible is not to restore 
the Union. Where draw the line between North 
and South? How maintain between them a state 
of Peace, or even of truce? How shall Slavery 
and Liberty live side by side? How, moreover, 
restrain the South from European protectorates, 
and by what means arrest the frightful consequen- 
ces of such protectorates? Geographically, mor- 
ally, politically, separation would create an un- 
natural situation, a situation violent and hazard- 
ous where each would live, arms in hand, waiting 
for the hour of conflict. 

We have full faith, gentlemen, that such a trial 
will be spared to you. It is not that we overlook 
the difficulties which still remain for you to over- 
come; they are great, greater perhaps than we 
imagine. War has its vicissitudes, and you may 
perhaps be yet called upon to pass through peri- 
ods of ill-fortune. Yet one fact always remains, 
and shows on which side the final triumph will 
be found, supposing that there be no foreign in- 
tervention. The flag of the Union has now for 
two years, never paused in its advance. It floats 
to-day over the soil of every revolted State with- 
out exception. The South has had its victories ; 
it has never gained an inch of ground. The 
North has had its defeats; it has never fallen back. 
Master to-day of the entire course of the Missis- 
sippi, master of the Border States and of Louisi- 
ana, all that remains is to stifle the revolt in the 
narrow territory where it first burst forth and 
back to which it has been driven. We believe 
that you will succeed in this; for Europe, the 
only hope of the South, seems now little disposed 
to give her aid. 

In short, the Rebellion is already reduced to 
such narrow proportions that should it ever be- 
come a distinct Confederation accepted as such 
from weariness of war, the Confederacy thus cre- 
ated will not be born with the functions of life.— 
Neither European recognition nor your own 
coulé give it a serious chance of duration. It 
would end in a return to you. But we delight to 
believe the reéstablishment of the Union less dis- 
tant. And,in the presence of that prospect which 
thrills our hearts, with joy, permit us, us your 
friends, to offer you some sincere advice. The 
dangers of yictory, you are aware, are not less 
than those of the combat. We give you, there- 
fore, our loyal, frank opinion, sure that in the 
main it will agree with your own, and feeling, 
also, that these communications between us have 
an aim more serious than a simple exchange of 
words of sympathy. 

We hold it to be of the first importance that the 
cause of the war shall not survive the war; that 
your real foe, Slavery, shall not remain upon the 
field. We have often asked ourselves these last 
three years, why God permitted the prolongation 
of this bloody struggle. Was it not that the real 
issue might present itself with perfect clearness ? 
Conquering earlier, the Federal Government 
would, perhaps, have been led to make conces- 
sions, to enter anew upon the fatal path of com- 
promise. To-day, all eyes, not willingly blind, 
see clearly. The New-York riot, breaking out at 
an appointed day to aid the invasion of Lee, and 
falling instantly upon the negro in a way to show 
to every witness of its cowardly ferocity what 
kind of spirit animated certain friends of the 
South—the New-York riot wasa supreme warning 





to yourcountry. Yourline of action is clearly 
traced. So long as anything of Slavery remain, 
there will be a cause of antagonism in the bosom 
of the Union. There must be no longer any ques- 
tion of Slavery. It must be so ordered and settled 
as never to return. An amendment to the Constt- 
tution to this end must be proposed and adopted 
before the return of the States. 

The condition of the free blacks must also be 
secured against the iniquities which they have'so 
long endured. No more plans of colonization 
abroad, no more disabling laws, no more inequali- 
ty. Those whom you have armed, who fought so 
bravely before the walls of Port Hudson and Fort 
Wagner, can never be other than citizens. Leave 
the problem of the races to its own solution—the 
most natural solutions are always the best. Un- 
der the rule of the common law, the free blacks of 
the South and of the North will find their legiti- 
mate place in your society, of which they will be- 
come useful members, honorable and honored. 

In thus ordering in a definitive manner all that 
relates to Slavery and the colored race. you will 
have done more than is generally imagined for 
the lasting pacification of the South. What re- 
mains for you to do on this point may be stated 
in three words— Moderation, Generosity, Liberty. 

There can be no question, as you have often 
said, of an occupation of the South, of a conquest 
of the South, of reducing the Southern States to 
the condition of provinces where the conqueror 
will maintain his garrisons and the public lite will 
be suspended. Save in the districts yet ravaged 
by guerrillas and in the heart of which the Fed- 
eral troops must finish their work, victory will 
everywhere bring with the reéstablishment of the 
Union, the reéstablishment as promptly as possi- 
ble of Constitutional rights. You hope, Gentle- 
man, that those whom you conquer to-day will 
to-morrow meet you in debate, and you will ac- 
cept in all their truth the struggle of the press, of 
the legislative hall, and of the ballot which will 
replace the strife of the battle-field. 

We all feel it is much better that you should 
have to encounter difficulties fruitful of liberty, 
than that you should seek for yourselves the de- 
ceitful advantages of a dictatorial regime. To ap- 
ply to the South an exceptional rule would be, 
alas, quite easy. It would be easy also to pro- 
nounce the death penalty, to outlaw, to execute 
confiscation bills; but in treading this path of 
vulgar tyranny you would sacrifice two things— 
your high renown in the present, a lasting union 
with the South in the future. 

But if, on the other hand, you show the world 
the novel spectacle of victory without reprisals, 
of liberty strong enough to survive civil war; if 
your Constitution remain, and Slavery alone fail 
in such a conflict ; if on the morrow of the strug- 
gle the law remain supreme, if elections for the 
Senate and House of Representatives be again 
open as in the old time, if the representatives of 
the Southern States reiippear at Washington, if 
taking the oath to be faithful to the Union and to 
support the modified Constitution they find 
themselves on a footing of perfect equality with 
the representatives of the North, if it be permit- 
ted to them to attack and to embarrass the 
Government, you will have won the most 
glorious of victories,and assured to your coun- 
try the best chance of prosperity and greatness. 

* Accept, gentlemen, in the advice which we 
tender to you a proof of our esteem. It is not of 
every Government, it is not of every people that 
such things can be asked. Protracted civil wars 
tend to arbitrary customs, stir up passions and 
hates, and at last engender a development of 


generally hinders a return to control, to free 
opinion and to the strict letter of the law. We 
honor the United States enough to believe that 
they will be capable of setting us this, too, after 
so many other examples. 


The moderation which we hope for from you 
at home, we look for also from you abroad. As- 
suredly on the morrow of the submission of the 
South there will not be wanting a class of per- 
sons eager to recall to you wrongs, real or fan- 
cied, suffered at the hands of this or that power. 
They will point to your armies and disposable 
fleets. They will prove to you that a foreign 
war is perhaps the surest way to draw together 
the two sections so lately hostile. They will tell 
you that a common enmity, common dangers, are 
the cement needed to strengthen your shattered 
edifice. 

You will not believe them, gentlemen. You 
will feel that after these jars, it is needful before 
all else to restore to America peace and liberty. 
You will not seek new adventures and thus 
lengthen the temptation of dictatorships, the per- 
il of exceptional rule. 

You will fear a return to the aggressive policy 
which with its invasions and turbulence the in- 
fluence of the South forced upon you, the day 
when, to assure the extension of Slavery, it awak. 
ened in your heafts a wicked covetousness and 
pushed you almost to the violation of the law of 





military power and irresponsible authority which . 
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nations. Your glory will be to take the opposite | amount of experience to the contrary does 
of those violent declarations, of those fillibuster- not render miracles impossible. 
ing expeditions, of those unscrupulous ambitions. sie J ot 


tant as those in regard to the nations of Europe.| negro from one of the up-river plantations 
There is in fact, no ground at all for the distinc- | came alongside with a boat-load of watermelons 
tion. 


The temptations which a great army excites | 


are of the class most difficult to repress. May 


Inspiration aims at a certain pitch; as for 


|{nstance in a band of music. The band hasa 


The 


itate to reduce your forces after peace ! ae. A 

30 ——— brat 9 baer io hog ery | certain pitch, and to play with the band we 
liberty is involved in disarming, in a reduction of | must first get in tune. If we are not in tune, 
your expenses, and q return to the old idea of | the first thing is to turn the pegs of our vio- 
small armies and small budgets. 
But we do not deceive ourselves. Your small| +, the standard. 
Lo ages se ral — pe itually, the first thing inspiration does for us 
education is completed; you have replied but) This, by 
too well to those who smiled at the recital of itself, is disagreeable and if we do not under- 
your battles of 1861. You have learned but too) stand the process, unsatisfactory. There is 


If we are not in tune spir- 


and in us, is to set us to tuning up. 


quickly to face death and to kill, and what | work to be done, plenty of it; but we cannot | its power came from. 


you have learned you will not unlearn, You 
will not return to your former situation. 

But while we do not expect again to see your diay s . ; 
effective force at ten thousand men, we do hope | comfort in it,and every thing will go easily and 
that effective forces which are now numbered by | well. 
hundreds of thousands will not long be wit-| —_—_—<—-ee  — 
nessed on American soil. | In pugilistic combat, the fighter may be 

Courage! You have before you one of the most | }, nis and pounded to a shocking degree, 


noble works, the most sublime which can be| 
accomplished here below—a work in the suc- 
cess of which we are as interested as yourselves | 
—a work the success of which will be the hon-| pain, and is intent only on the chances to in- 
or and the consolation of our time. flict blows on his antagonist. This well il- 

This generation will have seen nothing more |ystrates our true position in faith. The ques- 
syne ~~ “ eas ol + Semtin l l | tion of suffering and pain is a subordinate 
~ samo adie . en ot in ihe midst | Wuestion. When afflicted in this way, the first 
of its growing prosperity was visibly sinking un- 


‘do it until we are up to the concert pitch. 
| 
'Then we shall make music and have great 


but he pays no attention to it. There is a 


grit down deep within him which overlooks 


der the weight of the tyranny of the South, the! Find that out and attend to it, and leave | 


complicity of the North, odious laws and com- | mere suffering to be attended to only when 
promises. isuch attention is legitimate. All this is with- 
r ne s 2 LC a, , | ‘ “ ; ; : ‘ - : 
mew, © Be com “ qe yg grant: youl in us, as vehicles of God’s inspiration. This 
have stood up against the evil; you have chosen; |’, : 
rather to pour out your blood and your dollars |! God’s standard which we are to work up 
than to descend further the slope of degradation, | to. The Apostle says, “ Awake thou that 
where rich, united, powerful, you were sure to | sleepest, arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
lose that which is far nobler than wealth, or | give thee light.” Again, he exhorts Timo- 
Se d. willing! \thy to “stir up the gift which is within him.” 
en) Syeepe ae 2 entass, ey | It is our calling and privilege to live and walk 
or unwillingly, what you have done. In France, | | s 5 “+ santo 
in England, every where your cause gains ground, |in the light and power of Inspiration. 
and be it said for the honor of the nineteenth agree ee —— 
century, the obstacle which our ill-will and our A Creed of Happiness. 
evil passions could not overcome, the obstacle | 
which the intrigues of the-South could nor sur- ! <A friend once defined his creed as follows: In 
mount, is an idea, a principle. Hatred of Slave-| the first place, I don’t believe that I was made 
ry has been your champion in the Old World.— for torment. 2. I don’t believe that the spirit 





A poor champion seemingly. Laughed at, scorned, | of torment is almighty. 3. I believe that I was | 


it seems weak and lonely. But what matters it,|made for happiness. 4. I believe that the al- 
ere the account be closed principles will stand | mighty God who made me is able to fulfill my 
for something, and conscience, in all human af-| destiny forme. 5. I mean to be happy: in the 
fairs, will have the last word. name of almighty God I give notice. I dont care 

This, gentlemen, is what we would say to you | so much about iton my own account, but it is 
in the name of all who with us, and better than | not a fair thing at all in this universe of the bles- 


lin and saw away until our instrument is up | 


|notunderstand the Mormons, because the source | weighted with 185 pounds. 


It is impossible to understand the things; While busy selling his melons the diver came up 
going on in this visible sphere without taking in- | and rested himself on the side of the boat. 
to account the things going on in the other world. | negro stared at the extraordinary appearance 
| Suppose the Japanese for instance, saw a compa- |thus suddenly coming out of the water with 
ny come and settle down in some sea-port of their | alarmed wonder, but when the diver seized one 
kingdom. Suppose they saw rising up machinery, | of the best melons in the boat, and disappeared 
and printing-offices, and other things, accom-| under the water, the gurgling of the air from the 
panied with astonishing industry on the part of helmet mixing with the muffled laughter, the 
the new settlers. And suppose they carefully ex-| fright of the negro reached a climax. Hastily 
cluded all offers of communication and acquaint- | seizing his oar without waiting to be paid for his 
ance—wduld have nothing to do with the outside | melons, he put off at his best speed, and has not 
barbarians: they would not be able to understand been seen in the vicinity of Station Creek since. 
or manage such a company at all, because they | He cannot be tempted beyond the bounds of the 
would not know what its resources were—where | plantation, and believes that the Yankees have 
In like manner those who | brought river devils to aid them in making war. 
The diver when clothed in his armor is 
Beside his armor, 
of their power is in the invisible world. The same | he has two leaden pads, fitting to his breast and 
is true in regard to the spirit-rappings; and yet} back. The soles of his shoes are of lead, an inch 
you will find many up to this hour who are con-| and a half thick. All this weight is needed to 
tinually repeating like parrots, that it can all be | overcome the buoyancy given by the mass of air 
explained by some familiar, logical philosophy, | forced into the armor and dress, the latter of in- 
and who will not allow that the nations of the | dia-rubber, worn by the diver. When below the 
invisible world have anything to do with it. |surface he can instantly bring himself up by 
= -| closing momentarily the aperture in the helmet 
| for the escape of the air. His buoyancy is imme- 
| diately increased, and he pops up like a cork and 





exclude the invisible world from this sphere, can- | 


LATE NEWS. 





| question which arises is, What is my duty ?| 


| floats at will upon the surface. The work of 
scraping the bottoms of the monitors is very ar- 
'duous. The diver sits upon a spar, lashed 
, P : athwart the bottom of the vessel, so arranged as 

| “Two car-loads of “freedmen” arrived in town sp tem Gatton dk tae weed mii : 1 ee " 
) ‘ : e ved as the w wrogresses y s 
this morning from Maryland, sent hither by Col. ; is eg ae: The 


They number one hunderd and fifty per- sctager Sued tos long hantie, Weks ae — 
e 


| Birney. R map ‘ . 
; “eet A | sides of himself as far as he can reach. 
sons in all, one-half being able-bodied men. The | . 
| mass of oysters that become attached to the iron 
hulls of one of the monitors, even during one 


men have been sent to Giesboro point, where 
they will find employment as laborers. The | sanindé tate a teen Geeta te 

; women and children were sent at once to Col. | nae + tone wher ocrne” that Phan Msp j ro 
| Greene’s freedman’s village, a happy spot, where | deultn enti esata tobi rt b 7 e veal 
‘neither rebel masters nor federal slave-catchers |» * S and con-weed Were taken from the bottom 
Paninig tl of the Montauk alone. The captains of the mon- 
Here a grand experiment is being tried—grand | — me ee meenged te the novelty of 
so far as principles and final results are concerned, | © mens of ey raised = the hulls of their own 
but small in mere numbers and territory. It is vesssia—-Cor, Daltinery American. 
the most successful experiment so far that has | The Silver Product of Nevada. 

been tried, and its future is bright with promise.| The product of silver in Nevada territory will 
If the freedmen of Maryland, Virginia, and the | this year, it is estimated, amount to $15,000,000, 
District of Columbia can be gathered upon the | 1" two years more it is thought it will be $30,000, 
slopes of Arlington into little villages, with shops | 900. A writer in the San Francisco Bulletin, who 
and schools, where labor is honored and educa- | has studied the subject on the spot, holds that 
tion is prized, then the greatest problem, not only | Nevada is the richest silver-bedring country in 
of this, but of past centuries, is solved. The | the world. 

| President may adjust his schemes at once to im- | Greek Church in Mexteo. 

mediate emancipation, for slavery is vanquished.| "The New Orleans New Era, of Nov. 22, speaks 
For the‘only argument which pro-slavery advo- | thus of a religious movement in Mexico: “ Several 
cates can bring which has any power with the priests in various parts of the republic have se- 
people, has reference wholly to the ability of the | ceded from the Church of Rome, and have ap. 
Government to take care of the slave population | plied for power to act for the Greek Catholic 
after its shackles shall have been struck off by the | (hurch of Constantinople. An American priest 
military power of the Government. Col. Greene | js now on his way to Constantinople to receive 


'The Freedmen at Artington, 
The Washington corespondent of the Indepen- 
| dent in a late letter says: 


,’ 





_ well as your foreign policy, that day your whole 





ourselves, defend your cause in Europe. Your 
words have cheered us; may ours in turn cheer 
you! You have yet to cross many a dark val- 
ley. More than once the impossibility of suc- 


cess will be demonstrated to you; more than | 


once, in the face in some military check or po- 
litical difficulty, the cry will be raised that all 
is lost. What matters it to you? Strengthen 
your cause daily by caily making it more just, 
and fear not; there is a God above. 

We love to contemplate in hope the noble fu- 
ture which seems to stretch itself before you. 
The day you emerge at last from the anguish of 
civil war, and you will surely come out freed 
from the odious institution which corrupted your 
public manners, and degraded your domestic as 


country, South as well as North, and the South 
perhaps more fully than the North, will enter 
apon a wholly new prosperity. European emi- 
gration will hasten toward your ports, and will 
learn the road to those whom until now it has 
feared toapproach. Cultivation, now abandoned, 
will renew its yield. Liberty—for these are her 
miracles—will revivify by her touch the soil 
which Slavery has rendered barren. 

TWen there will be born unto you a greatness 
nobler and more stable than the old, for in this 
greatness there will be no sacrifice of Justice. 

AGENOR DE GASPARIN, 
AGUSTIN COCHIN, 
Epovuarp LABouLayE, Member of 
the Institute of France, 
Henri Martin. 
~~ peeme ee -—- 


The death of unbelief, and the birth of 
our souls into the liberty of truth, philosoph- 
ically considered, is in the abandonment of 
experience, and apprehending the power of 
God, as the measure of probabilities. What 
is probable and rationally to be expected by 
rational human beings? The world answers, 
Any thing that we have known and experi- 
enced. This is a false answer. The true an- 


sed God, that it should be admittted that the 
devil is almighty, and that God cannot accom- 
plish what he has undertaken to do. So I cove- 
nant and believe. 1 believe that these are the arti- 
cles and creed of the Primitive Church, and I 
consider myself propounded at least for admis- 
sion into that church. They are a happy com- 
pany, and they make so much account of this 
part of their creed, that God made them for hap- 
piness, that they would be pretty strict with us in 
examining us on that point before taking us into 
the church. I think it is about time for us to 
look into their creed, and see whether we are 
able to avouch thcir belief and enter into coven- 
ant with them. 
oe —-—- 


The Visible and Invisible. 





The distinction which newspapers make _be- 
tween the political and religious is perfectly _ri- 
diculous, and is sure to pass away. The truth is, 
that religion is a sphere of thought and interest 
that relates to the nations of the invisible world 
—to God and invisible nations and invisible 
things. But it relates to actual beings and actu- 
al fucts, just as much as the politics of one of the 
nations of this world. Those who exclude re- 
ligious facts and thoughts and discussions from 
the worldly sphere of interest, as the newspapers 
do, will eventually be seen to be as foolish as are 
the Japanese exclusives, for instance, who would 
exclude themselves from all the rest of the world; 
as foolish as it would be for them there to have 
one set of papers devoted to the politics of Japan, 
cautiously excluding all the rest of the world, and 
in a second set have disputes going on in refer- 
ence to outside folks. The world are like Japanese 
exclusives, watching all movements with a jeal- 
ous eye to exclude the invisible world from all in- 
terference with them. This exclusion is unnat- 
ural, entirely; and the distinction that is raised 
between matters of interest in the invisible world 
and matters of interest in the visible world, is 
factitious; for it is just as much a matter of inter- 
est to a sound mind to notice events in the invisi- 
ble world as in the visible. Facts in regard to 





swer is, Any thing that God cando. Any 


God and the angelic nations, are just as impor- 


| nessed with considerable interest the operations 


is showing the people of this country that the 
freedmen can be organized into prosperous colo- 
nies, and if he is finally successful he will have 
done more to extinguish the rebellion than if he 
had won a great victory upon the banks of the | 
Rapidan. | 
Hungary. 

A revolutionary manifesto has been placarded 
in the principal towns of Hungary. Kossuth is 
said to be at the head of the movement. 

India. 

Another revolt has broken out in India, It is 
assuming alarming proportions, and the British 
forces have lost heavily. 

Greeley on the Rebellion. 

Horace Greely is writing a work to be entitled 
The American Conflict; A History of the Great 
Rebellion. Itis to be published by O. D. Case 
and Co., of Hartford. 


The Divers with the Charleston Fleet. 
During a recent visit to Port Royal I wit- 


of the divers employed to clean the bottoms of 
the monitors, and perform other operations un- 
der the water. Messrs. Joseph H. Smith and 
James B. Phelps havea contract with the gov- | 
ernment for the performance of this work, and 
have been of great use here. The principal di- 
ver, appropriately named Waters—is so used to 
this work that he has become almost amphibious, 
remaining for five or six hours at a time under 
water. A man of herculean strength and pro- 
portions, when clad in his submarine armor he 
becomes monstrous in size and appearance. A 
more singular sight than to see him roll or tum- 
ble into the water and disappear from sight, or 
popping up, blowing, as the air escapes from his 
helmet, like a young whale, can scarcely be im- | 
agined. Waters has his own ideas of a joke, and | 
when he hasa curious audience will wave his 
scraper about as he “ bobs around” on the water, 
with the air of a veritable river god. One of his | 
best jokes—the better for being a veritable fact 
—occurred last summer. While he was em- 





consecration from the hands of the patriarch arch- 
bishop, in order to be able to perpetuate the epis- 
copacy. Several missions have already been 
established by President Juarez, and the prospects 
are good for a general extension of the power 
of the Greek Church, in the same manner as now 
prevails in Russia.” 

—Archbishop Hughes of New-York died in 
that city on Sunday evening. 

Ee es 

t#°—The article in our last paper entitled 
“ Religion as one of the Fine Arts,” should have 
been credited to the Springfield Republican. 

Extracts from Letters. 





FROM WISCONSIN. 

Drar FrRIENDs :—Enclosed you will find one 
dollar for the Circular. We still love and wel. 
come its appearance, and should feel a loss were 
we deprived of its weekly visits. Underlying all 
other feelings, we still perceive that we are uni- 
ted to Christ, and love the Community as his 
friends; and we would that we were nearer to 
them than we are. 

This night, in review, we have turned back to 
years gone by, when the candle of the Lord shone 
brightly, when communion with our Savior was 
sweet to our taste, and still the relish for its 
feasts is not all gone. - But Oh, the world, family 
cares, business transactions, pride, vanity, how 
they insinuate and press themselves between the 
soul and its Savior, and strive to fill the mind, dis- 
turb its peace, ayd lead it away from that source 
from whence it knows it draws its richest supplies 
of true life, peace, quietness and the beginning. of 
everlasting happiness. But we hope to love and 


}endure to the end, and this night we do confess 


Christ our support, and pray that his grace may 
sustain and support us to the end. Pray for us. 

Sometimes we almost envy you your. Commu. 
nity home.. Not for. its* earthly pleasures and 
comforts, for we have enough of those here; but 
still we believe that 2 Community spirit and its 
associations adds double, yea, more than that, to 





ployed scraping the hull of one of the ‘monitors, the sweets and enjoyments of life’s or earth’s 
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blessings and gifts. To enjoy the gifts of God 
(though purchased by our own labors) with those 
we love, must give a joy like to that which lives 
above. 
Yours in the love of Christ. c. D. 
FROM NEW-YORKE. 


PuBLISHERS OF CrrcuLAR:—Enclosed please 
find $50 as a free-will offering in aid of the Cir- 
cular, for the continuance of which I feel inter- 
ested. Every number of it contains some leading 
article which gives me great pleasure and profit 
spiritually. I find in my own heart a chord that 
vibrates with its heavenly harmonies: to the 
praise of redeeming grace I say it. 

Yours in love of the Truth. 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dear Community FrrenDs:—With a thank- 
ful heart I confess Christ this evening, the source 
of all my joy and happiness. I feel Him to be 
my portion, which is to me great treasures and 
durable riches. While perusing your Cireu/ar, I 
respond to its truths, which are weighty and well 
calculated to bring us near to God, our Heavenly 
Father. Great are the mysteries of godliness. 
My soul is drawn out towards the people who 
are doing the will of God, who are quickened to- 
gether with Christ and are risen with him. 

My advantages are quite limited, as to Christ- 
ian society ; but I will close my eyes from be- 
holding evil, and turn my thoughts and attention 
on Christ. Christ says, ‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” How encouraging are the prom- 
ises of God. It is sweet in our meditations to 
meet His approbation. Then we understand the 
prayer, “thy Kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven.” Iam glad to hear of 
your prosperity, and the improvements which 
you are daily making, in the confession of salva- 
tion from all sin. 

T enclose five dollars, and hope to do more 
some time. 


J. E. H 


Yours in Christ. §. B. 


FROM ILLINOIS. 

‘DEAR: FRIENDs.—I observed with much pleas- 
ure your notice in the Cireular of the 3d inst., 
calling for the codperation of your outside friends 
with you to purchase a new press; first, that your 
progress is onward, in which I take a lively in- 
terest ; secondly, that our heavenly Father has 
called and permitted me to be a sharer with you 
in the glorious work of disseminating the truth 
as it is in Christ Jesus. What nobler work can 
man be employed in, than offering to the world 
without money and without price “the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God?” I heartily join with 
you in giving the Circular to the poor (who may 
not be able to aid) as freely as to those who share 
with you its burdens. In this respect, let our 
motto ever be, freely have we received, freely let 
us give, realizing the language of Christ, “that it 
is more blessed to give than receive.” I presume 
the change to Wallingford for educational and 
publishing purposes, is necessary, on account of 
your otherwise increasing business at your Onei- 
da home. 

Yeu will please receive enclosed a draft for 
$30. 

From a friend to the good work you are en- 
gaged in, 

—A young friend who joined the Potomac 
army two years ago, but has since had his heart 
turned to the truth, and now earnestly confesses 
Christ as a whole savior, thus writes from the 
Rappahannock : 

“The longer I stay in the army the more con- 
tented Iam, and the more clearly do I compre- 
hend the great goodnes of God to me, not only 
since I have ‘been in the army but during my 
whele life. Many times have I felt disposed to 
quarrel with my fate ‘and fortunes, but now do I 
see antl feel that all my trials and tribulations are 
working out goodin* me. The greatest trial of 
all (my"“ three years in the army”) I think I can 
foresee is to prove my greatest blessing.” 





—---—~— ae 
A New Motive Power. 

We take the following from the editorial col- 
umns of the New-York 7ribune : 

“ If the following announcement shall prove in 
no respect mistaken, it embodies a truth of great- 
er importance than any which has dawhed on 
mankind since Fulton’s first voyage by steam 
from this city to Albany. We know ‘nothing of 
Capt. Reeves, the inventor, and have ‘kad no 
communication with him; but we know well 
the writer of the suhjoined, and his integrity and 
truthfulness are entirely beyond suspicion. De- 
ceived, he may be ; willfully deceiving, he can- 
not be. Yet we advise no owner of steamboats 
or steam-mills to sacrifice his property yet a 
while. Many of us had high hopes of Electric- 
ity as a source of power years ago—hopes which 
were doomed to chilling blight. Thrice, we be- 
lieve, the civilized world has seemed on che very 
brink of the revolution foreshadowed belew, but 


it has not yetadvanced beyond that point. Now, 
let us all wait and see. Here is our friend’s an- 
nouncement : 

A NEW MOTIVE POWER. 

“Capt. John Reeves of New-York is the in- 
ventor and patentee of an electro-magnetic rota- 
ry engine, for producing motive power by elec- 
tricity, to any extent and for any purpose re- 
quired. The inventor, in his experiments, has 
discovered, and is now prepared to verify the 
fact, that electricity can be diffused over surfaces 
to the extent of hundreds of superficial feet, and 
thereby cause an_ electro-magnetic attraction, 
which acts on, and sets in motion, the most pow- 
erful machinery for producing motive power; 
and this at a most reasonable expense for materi- 
al consumed. The method on which the invent- 
or founds the principle for producing and aug- 
menting motive power by electricity is peculiar 
in its machinery, but comparatively similar in its 
nature to that by which other elements are 
brought into practical use; that is, the greater 
the area of surface exposed to the action of the | 
motive or first cause, whether it be wind, water, 
steam or electricity, the greater the effect pro- 
duced in motive power. 

“In regard to the expense, the inventor makes 
this comparison: In extending the area of sur- 
face in a steam-engine to increase the power, the 
momentum being the same, the ratio of expense 
willincrease in proportion. But electricity, being 
of a different nature, when the area of surface is 
extended, extra power is obtained, with a dimin- 
ishing ratio of expense. For instance: suppose 
it costs $1.25 per horse-power for the material 
to keep a 50 horse-power condensing marine steam 
engine at work for 24 hours, and the area of sur- 
face in the piston is extended sufficiently to pro- 
duce 100 horse-power, the cost per horse-power | 
| for producing the additional 50 would be equal to | 
| that of the first 50. But suppose the cost is 10 
cents per horse-power for material to keep a 50 
horse-marine electro-magnetic rotary engine at 
work for 24 hours, and the area of surface is ex- 
tended to produce 100 horse-power, the addition- 
al 50 horse-power would be obtained at a quarter 
less cost than the first 50; therefore the whole ex- 
pense would be greatly reduced. A marine elec- 
tro-magnetic rotary engine, and all its accompani- 
ments for a six months’ cruise, would not occupy 
more space in a vessel than a marine steam-en- 
gine of equal power, saving the room now re- 
quired for furnaces, boilers, coal-bunkers, &c. A 
vessel to be propelled by Electricity can be built 
with one-fourth less capacity—at less expense— 
with finer lines for speed—carry equal burden, 
and in every way possess superior qualities to one 
built for being propelled by steam. Again: a 
vessel propelled by Electricity can be entirely 
closed up when required. This will make it availa- 
ble for arming in a peculiar manner either for as- 
sault or defense, and navigable submerged or on 
the surface of the water. This invention is des- 
tined to make great changes, not only in our river | 


and ocean navigation, but also in Railways of ev- | 
ery description. The inventor has a working 

model at the Capitol, with plans of different de- 

scriptions, which he is preparing to exhibit to the 

Government. 





French Agriculture. 

One of the most singular peculiarities of French 
law and custom is that which leads to an almost 
infinitesimal division and subdivision of agricul- 
tural lands. M. Pinard, Procureur General of 
the Court of Douai, recently gave an interesting 
account of this remarkable fact in the social sys- 
tem of France, and of its results. A law, intro- 
duced at the time of the first French Revolution, 
and still in force, decrees that property shall, at 
the death of the proprietor, be equally divided 
among his children, and that “no deed shall ex- 
ceed the half of the testator’s property if he 
leaves one child; the third if he leaves two chil- 
dren; the fourth if he leaves three or more.” 
There are thus perpetuated and increased an 
immense number of small peasant proprietor- 
ships; a state of things which is generally held 
to be a curse on the prosperity of France. M. 
Pinard says that the number of proprietors as- 
sessed to the land tax was, in 1842, 14,511,841; 
he adds that each of these estates consists in fact 
of several parcels not lying contiguous, or com- 
pactly, but in detached portions—probably 
brought under one hand by intermarriage. Thus, 
while in 1842 there were over eleven and a half 
millions of land owners taxed, in 1854 there 
were of these parcelles, or parts of estates, 123, 
360,338. Deducting from this number every- 
thing proper to be deducted, and the rural prop- 
erty of Franee iis believed to be divided into 
100,000,000 parcelles, sn the average area of each 
pareelle is not greater ‘than one and a quarter 
acres—half a hectare. 

About five million families, or three-fourths of 








all the inhabitants of France, are engaged in agri- 


cultural pursuits. The French peasant clings 


with a singular tenacity to his small estate ; he 
will not sell it; hescorns to be a hired laborer ; 
he is bent on remaining proprietor. He has no 
capital; often his land does not afford him a 
livelihood, then he goes to the usurer and bor- 
rows. Peasants whose estates yield two and a 
half per cent. at most, do not hesitate to borrow 
at the rate of six or seven per cent., rather than 
sell their land. The end is easy to see; the mon- 
ey lenders at last get the property. But so poor 
are the peasant proprietors, so stubborn, so unen- 
terprising, that “landed property in France is 
mortgaged to such an extent that the interest 
payable in consequence is actually equal to one- 
third of the estimated rental of the Empire.” 
it 


The Character of Christ. 


Where in the universe is there a being so 
full of earnestness and mildness, grandeur 
and humility, hatred of sin and love of sin- 
ners ; so deeply moved and inspired, yet of 
such heavenly serenity and calmness; so 
symmetrica} and harmonious ; so thoroughly 
controlled by a sole regard to the glory of 
God and the salvation of the world; so 
divine yet so genuinely human; so sublime 
and awful, yet so irresistibly attractive— 
as Jesus of Nazareth? Were is more than 
the majesty of the starry heavens above us 
and the moral law within us, which filled 
even the prosaic philosopher Kant, with ever- 
growing admiration and awe. Here is the 
“holy of holies” of history, which infidelity 
itself, if it retain the least sense of decency 
and of the dignity of man, does not venture 
to violate. Here is the light of the world, 
which immediately attests its own presence 
and glory, and sends its rays through all ages 
and climes. Here is the fresh fountain of 
life, in which the noblest of our race have 
bathed and purified themselves, have re- 
newed their youth and been inspired for 
every great and good work. Here is the 
soul’s only true point of departure, its only 
firm center of repose, on which rests all con- 
fidence in the moral nobility and eternal des- 
tiny of man, nay, all certitude itself. Here is 
the only sure refuge of the weary and heavy- 
laden—and such are all who know them- 
selves—where they find rest and refresh- 
ment, and soon learn to exclaim with Peter : 
“Lord to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life!” “One could bear,” 
says the childlike Claudius, “to be branded 
and broken on the wheel for the mere idea” 
(how much more for the living, bodily real- 
ity ?) “and he must be crazy who can think 
of mocking and laughing at it. He, who has 
his heart in the right place, lies in the dust, 
exults and adores.” 

By His sinless life, by His free-will offer- 
ing of himself on the cross in our stead and 
for our guod, and by His triumph over death 
and the grave, Christ has wrought out a com- 





| plete atonement and redemption for humani- 


ty, and has become the founder and the head 
of a new moral and religious kingdom, which 
carries in itself the necessary supernatural 
power, and is destined to purge the world of 
all elements of sin and error, and, leaven-like 
to pervade, to sanctify, and perfect it. This 
purifying and developing work of the Re- 
deemer in and through his kingdom is abso- 
lute, arriving at nothing short of moral and 
religious perfection. If, therefore, there are 
still imperfection, sin, and error in the world, 
the reason is not in the Redeemer nor in the 
constitution of his kingdom, but in the per- 
versity of human nature. Evéry believer 
must admit, that, if evil still cleaves to him, 
it is purely his own fault. So far as he lives 
in Christ, he is a new creature; old things 
have passed away, and all has become new (2. 
Cor. 5: 17). Again, this work of Christ is ab- 
solute and universal in its extent. As it touch- 
es all the powers and capacities of the indi- 
vidual, so it extends also to all the proper, 
divinely-established relations and conditions 
of human life, resting not till it bring hu- 
manity as a whole (not in the numerical, but 
organic sense) to perfection; till all sciences, 
arts, states, and social institutions, in happy 
freedom serve the Lord; till even the body 
is glorified, all nature regenerated and trans- 
formed into the theater of the perfect theoc- 
racy, the new earth united with the new 
heavens, and God made all in all. For 
Christ is not merely “a clergyman or a pas- 
tor, but a high-priest and king,” to whom the 
whole world belongs and must ultimately 


submit in free and cheerful adoration. 


—Schaff. 
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A VALUABLE INVENTION.—Mr. J. F. Tapley of 





this city, of the firm of Samuel Bowles & Co., lias 
just received a patent for a bronzing machine, or 
a press for printing in bronze. It has received a 
thorough trial of several months, effects a great 
saving of time and material, works equally well 


in letter press and lithographic printing, and is a 
very handy thing to have in a printing office any 
way. Besides it is so simple, and can be con- 
structed at so low a price that every printing 
office which does a thousand dollars’ worth of 
work a year can afford to have one, or rather 
cannot afford to be without one. It seems des- 
tined to come into universal demand and use. 
Springfield Republican. 
—__ —~—aee - 


easantry Abroad. 





I have been agreeably disappointed in the 
common people of Italy. Something is to be sub- 
tracted from my favorable impressions on account 
of the contrast between them and the -mpst 
wretched ot all populations, the laboring classes 
of Southern Switzerland. I was sick at heart at 
the condition of this people. The women are 
beasts of burden. he men are overworked. 
The very children seem prematurely old. I saw 
women at work in the fields even in France ; but 
it was harvest work. In Switzerland I found 
them digging over dirt-heaps, collecting manure 
in the woods, packing it in baskets on their batks 
to the fields. I saw girls of thirteen and fourteen 
at work with teams of bulls, which they were 
driving, and in one case I saw a woman working 
at a cart harnessed with an ox! Aged people 
had neither dignity nor serenity. It affected my 
spirits. I dreaded to look upon a comely young 
maiden, for I perceived the hideous change that 
was to come upon her—when she should hobble 
about, a skinny and eye-sore old hag, unfit to la- 
bor, but forced to it by the inexorable tyranny of 

overty! When, then, I had crossed into Italy, 

was as one in a new world. The common peo- 
ple seemed happy. They laughed and chatted ; 
they returned your greeting with good-natured 
kindness. If there is not a grand future for 
northern Italy, it will be because education and 
liberty are withheld from them. But they are 
a noble stock. Their brains are large, and their 
heads well organized. They have grand bodies, 
strong and well developed. I have not, in all 
my travels, seen a common people of such prom- 
ise as these Italian people. And I am informed 
that facts do not belie these favorable appearan- 
ces, Iam bound to say, also, that [ have been 
agreeably disappointed in the appearance of 
the one and priests in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries. Asa general rule, they have appeared to 
be clear-faced, intelligent, and sincere men. 
Only once or twice did we meet the legendary 
type of monk—round, fat, and worldly. In 
Switzerland and in Northern Italy the general 
impression produced upon me by the priests has 
been highly favorable to them.—Jlenry Ward 
Beecher. 
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VELOCITY OF THE SOLAR SysteM.—M. Struve 
gives, as the result of the united studies of MM. 
Argelander, O. Struve and Peters, grounded on 
observations made at the three Russian observa- 
tories of Dorpat, Abo and Pulkawa, “ that the ve- 
locity of the motion of the solar system in space, 
is such that the sun, with all the bodies which de- 
pend upon it, advances annually towards the con- 
stellation Hercules, 1,623 times the radius of the 
earth’s orbit, or 33,550,000 geographical miles. 
The possible error of this last number amounts to 
4,733,000 geographical miles or to aseventh of the 
whole value. We may, then, wager 400,000 to 1 
that the sun has a proper progressive motion, and 
1 to 1 that it is comprised between the limits of 
thirty-eight and twenty-nine millions of geo- 
graphical miles.” 

That is, taking 95,000,000 of English miles as 
the mean radius of the earth’s orbit, the velocity, 
of the solar system is proved to be 154,185,000 in 
the year, 422,424 in a day, 17,601 in an hour, 293 
in a minute, 57 ina second. The sun and all his 
planets, primary and secondary, are therefore now 
in rapid motion round an invisible focus. To 
that now dark and mysterious center, from which 
no ray however feeble, shines, we may in another 
age point our telescopes, detecting, perchance, the 
great luminary which controls our system and 
bounds its path.— Exchange. 

— —- <> oe —— 

—The curiosity of many of those who attended 
the recent organ exhibitions at the Music Hall, to 
hear the celebrated “ Vox Humana” stop, so inter- 
estingly described by Holmes, found rich and lu- 
dicrous expression at one of the concertsin the 
inquiry made to a musical individual by one 
from the rural districts, who occupied an adjoin- 
ing seat. Slightly apprehensive, as the perform- 
ances drew toa conclusion, that he should not 
get his three dollays’ worth, and with a little evi- 
dent confusion in his mind in regard to organ 
nomenclature, he leaned forward to our artistic 
triend with, “Say, sir, when are they going to 
perform on the nua vomica?”—Sat. Post. 

peepee 

—Some use words as rifle-men do_ bullets. 
They are little. The few words used go right to 
the mark. They let you talk, and guide with 
your eye and face, till what you say can be an- 
swered in a word or two, and then they launch 


out a sentence and pierce the matter to the quick, 
and are done. You never know where you are 
with them. Your conversation falls into their 
minds as rivers into deep chasms, and are lost 
from sight by its depth and darkness. They will 
sometimes surprise you with words that zo right 
to the mark like a gun-shot, and they are silent 





again, as if reloading. 
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